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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, 1 Beacon Street, Boston, on Wednesday the 13th 
of May at 2.30 r. m. The Directors will meet at the 
same place one half hour earlier to transact unfinished 
business. 

In the evening of the same day at 7.45 o'clock a pub- 
lic meeting will be held in Huntington Hall, which the 
Trustees of the Institute of Technology have kindly and 
generously placed at the disposal of the Society for the 
occasion. The speakers at this meeting will be Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott of Brooklyn, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
President Francis A. Walker. 

Recent events have given the subject of international 
arbitration and peace an unusual amount of public atten- 
tion and interest, and it is greatly desired that all the 



members of the American Peace Society who are within 
reach of Boston will attend both the business and the 
public meeting, especially the latter. The eminence of 
those who are to speak as well as the present widespread 
awakening of interest in the subject will certainly render 
the meeting an occasion of great importance and, it is 
hoped, of real practical utility. A most cordial invitation 
is extended to the public also to attend the meeting in 
Huntington Hall. 



THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

The Conference to promote a permanent system of ar- 
bitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
held at Washington on the 22nd and 23d of April, will 
be memorable as one of the great occasions in the history 
of the peace movement. Its greatness was not in its 
being an isolated event, for such it was not, but the most 
recent of a series of events extending back over not a few 
months only but many years, in fact, over more than a 
century. In this light only can the importance and signi- 
ficance of the occasion be justly estimated. 

The Conference gathered together about four hundred 
men, nearly every State and Territory being represented. 
A much larger number had been invited, and published 
statements of more than a hundred who could not attend 
indicated that the interest of many of those who stayed 
away was as great as that of those present. The newspa- 
pers were much nearer the truth than they often are when 
they said that "no more intelligent and thoughtful body 
of men ever came together." There were ex-senators and 
ex-representatives, ex-governors, ex-diplomats, judges 
and lawyers, prominent business men, university and 
college presidents, editors, representative clergymen, 
literary men, etc. ; in fact, nearly every class of Ameri- 
can citizenship was ably represented. 

The Conference was opened by Hon. John W. Foster, 
acting as temporary president. His distinguished services 
as a peace-making diplomat made it eminently fitting 
that he should be prominently connected with this ex- 
traordinary gathering, the first of its kind in the history 
of the nation. On the second day of the Conference Mr. 
Foster gave an informal reception to the delegates who 
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were greatly pleased to meet him and Mrs. Foster in their 
beautiful and attractive home. 

Ex-Senator George W. Edmunds, who was chosen per- 
manent president, presided at all the sessions of the Con- 
ference. He greatly pleased all the delegates by the 
fairness, ability, dignity and impressiveness with which 
he conducted the proceedings, and by the cordial manner 
in which he entered into the spirit of the occasion. The 
venerable statesman presiding over this body of distin- 
guished Americans, met in the interests of the greatest of 
modern movements, strikingly reminded us in many ways 
of another eminent American who presided over a dis- 
tinguished gathering, from many nations, at the World's 
Peace Congress in London in 1890, — the late Hon. David 
Dudley Field, who would have esteemed it the crowning 
privilege of a lifetime to have seen this Washington 
Conference. 

The speaking in the Conference was mostly of a high 
order, the addresses of Carl Schurz, Edward Atkinson, 
Dr. Gates, Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, President Eliot and 
President Patton, being particularly strong and full of 
moral conviction. There was evidence of haste and want 
of preparation in some parts of the programme, but this 
was unavoidable because of the brief time in which the 
Conference was gotten up. The New York committee, 
through whose agency chiefly the Conference was organ- 
ized, deserve great credit for the high degree of success 
attained under the circumstances. 

But beyond the eminence of its personnel and the high 
character of the addresses delivered, the Conference was 
chiefly interesting as an unmistakable sign of a great 
movement which is rapidly sweeping into its currents all 
the intelligent classes of English-speaking people on both 
sides of the sea. The spirit of this movement was clearly 
manifest in the sessions of the Conference. There was 
earnestness, deep feeling, sentiment if you please, con- 
trolled generally but rising at times to unmistakable 
enthusiasm, in which one could feel the beatings of the 
pulse of the multitudes of friends of the cause through- 
out the land. 

It is not possible at the present moment to say what 
the practical results of the Conference will be. No at- 
tempt was made to draw up a scheme for a system of 
arbitration between this country and Great Britain. 
Only a few of the delegates thought this desirable. Most 
thought it wholly impracticable. A strong declaration, 
admirably drawn by the committee on resolutions was 
made and a committee of five appointed to draft a me- 
morial and present it to President Cleveland. A stand- 
ing committee of twenty-five was named to further carry 
out the purposes of the Conference. We do not expect 
any marked immediate results, but sooner or later the 
large, intelligent and determined constituency represented 
by this remarkable convention will receive a hearty re- 
sponse from the national authorities to its wise, practi- 



cable and patriotic demands. A permanent system of ar- 
bitration between the English-speaking nations is as cer- 
tain of realization as anything can be which is not already 
accomplished. The days are not many till we shall 
see it. 



EUROPE IN AFRICA. 

The recent disaster to the Italian forces in Abyssinia 
has brought suddenly to the front again the whole ques- 
tion of the European occupation of Africa. The course 
taken by the Italian government since the battle of Adowa, 
though condemned by a large section of the better citizens 
of the peninsula, and that of the English government in 
support of the Italian policy and of " British inter- 
ests," though likewise condemn ed by the opposition in 
Parliament and by many prominent Englishmen outside, 
leaves no doubt that the " method of Caesar " employed 
in the colonization of Africa is still to be followed in 
maintaining European interests in the Dark Continent. 

We had hoped that the days of Cassar were over and 
that "the days of the Son of Man" had come for the 
African races, and that hereafter the barbarism and ag- 
gressiveness of the sword were to give place to the con- 
quering and civilizing power of truth, justice, love and 
peace. But for the present Caesar is king. As one 
thinks of the dreary history of European dealing with the 
African natio ns, one can not help having a vision rise 
before him of what might have been the condition of the 
Continent if the methods of Livingstone had been faith- 
fully followed in its conquest, as they ought to have been 
followed. 

It is not the abandonment of Africa which is desirable. 
Europe ought to be in Africa. The Dark Continent 
ought to be conquered by European civilization, so far as 
this is really civilized. But the method, — what ought 
that to be? It is a pitiable excuse for the colonial tyran- 
ny, falseness and jealousies of the European Nations to 
say that Africa is better off under European control than 
it would otherwise be. Africa is indefinitely worse off 
under European control, such as it has had, than it would 
have been under the right sort. The most strenuous op- 
ponent of Great Britain's course in Egypt in the past, and 
of her present Dongola expedition in particular, readily 
grants the real services rendered by her to the Nile coun- 
try and to South Africa. But this is only to grant that 
Great Britain is not all tyrant and falsehood. The real 
Christian civilization prevailing so largely among her 
people has filtered into the lands where she has gone, in 
spite of the sword, the deceit, the falseness and the greed. 
But the good done does not justify the wrong3 commit- 
ted and still to be committed, if the present policy con- 
tinues. 

In this connection we take pleasure in quoting a para- 
graph from a letter recently received from one of the 
foremost of the English peace workers. He says ; 



